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The 1933 City Manager Yearbook 
(To be published in January, 1933) 





This attractive, cloth-bound, 300-page volume will contain: 


@® Progress of council-manager government of plan, number of managers each city has 
in 1932 with résumé for last ten years. had, name and date of appointment of each 
® Municipal Administration in the Making manager. 

—a résumé of the more significant events 
and developments in 1932 in nineteen fields 





@® Papers and discussion of The Nineteenth 


of municipal administration, written by Annual tatennteagr sia - q he International 
leading authorities. City Managers’ Association. 
@ Official directory of city managers in- @Complete membership roster of the 


cluding for each city the date of adoption Association. 
Order your copy Now — $2 postpaid 


Address: The International City Managers’ Association 
923 East 60 Street, Chicago, Illinois 











THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


A national organization founded in 1904 for promoting the scientific 
study of government and public affairs. 


The Association Publishes 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
FREDERIC A. OGG, Managing Editor, University of Wisconsin 


A bi-monthly journal edited and written by experts for professional and 
lay students of government and politics 


ONTAINS authoritative leading articles; special departments, including Legislative 

Notes and Reviews, Judicial Decisions on Public Law; Notes on Public Administra 
tion; Notes on Judicial Organization and Procedure; Notes on Foreign Governments and 
Politics; Municipal Notes; reviews of new books; lists of carefully selected titles of books, 
government documents, and articles in current American and European periodicals cov 
ering all portions of the field of Political Science. 


The Review is sent, without further expense, to all members of the American 
Political Science Association. Dues, $5 a year. 





Persons wishing to become members of the Association, or desiring further informa 
tion concerning it, are invited to correspond with the Secretary 
CLYDE L. KING, University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THAT'S GOOD NEWS 


At eleven minutes of five my Boss, the City Man- 
ager, came in with an inspiration. For weeks there 
had been talk of reducing the city budget for the 
current year. Various plans had been advanced and 
discarded. Today my Boss hit upon a real solution, 
and is now working out “The Big Idea.” 

He will dictate for another hour or two with utmost 
concentration and privacy. With his Dictaphone he 
can stay just as long as he wants, even if it is after 


FOR THE TAX PAYER 


hours. I will transcribe the masterpiece the first 
thing in the morning, in ample time to present it at 
the meeting tomorrow. 

In thousands of other busy offices today, Dicta- 
phones are helping executives increase their pro- 
duction by increasing speed, accuracy, and saving 
time. The Dictaphone System has produced better 
results for more executives at a lower cost than any 
other method of getting things done, ever devised. 


Your local Dictaphone Office can tell you how. 


Dictate to a 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-mark of Dicta wasn Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade e-mark is Applied 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


. 205 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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The Role of the Public Administrator 


HERE are ample signs that the era of 
private enterprise is coming to a close, 
and that the economic and social activities 


of mankind will come increas- 
ingly under the collective stew- 
ardship of the public whether 
administered by the State or the 
municipalities. We have already 
entered an entirely new era, the 
era of collective management of 
human beings, organization and 
resources by a permanent body 
of professional officers whose 
life purpose will be the service 
of the community as one com- 
prehensive unit. What does this 
imply in terms of the public 
service as a profession? The 
very notion of community re- 
quires that the public adminis- 
trator shall serve the State or the municipality 
as an independent, objective entity without 
injecting into his official behavior his own per- 
sonal purposes and passions and pet theories, 
and also without showing favoritism to par- 
ticular creeds, classes, or racial groups. 

The public servant must realize the function 
which administration properly fulfills in the 
process of government. Government is the co- 
ordination of human activities, and it com- 
prises two main branches: In the first branch, 
politics, and in the second, administration. 
Politics is the art of securing obedience or sub- 
jection, of making other people respond to your 
particular view of what is right and wrong, and 
do your will. This is the business of the poli- 
tician or statesman. This, quite emphatically, 
is not the business of the public administrator. 
As soon as he meddles with it he frustrates his 
own function, and sooner or later he will find 
himself thrown out of office. Quite rightly! 

The business of the administrator is to sup- 
ply in government three things which the poli- 
tician cannot supply. First, a permanence of 
interest in government and a continuity of 





policy. The administrator has to take long 
views, to make programs for the future, and to 
maintain that continuity of incentive to get 
them realized which only per- 
manence in office stimulates. 
Secondly, he must supply the 
impartiality we have previously 
indicated. The politician by his 
very nature is partial; by pro- 
fession he is an exaggerator and 
a caricaturist. Finally, the ad- 
ministrator has to supply to the 
politician, in the form of sug- 
gestions, advice, encouragement, 
research, and the application of 
principle, the great body of so- 
cial and natural sciences and 
techniques without which the 
world would today still be in the 
period of primitive barbarism. 
In order to get his advice accepted, he has not 
only to make himself efficient in the sphere of 
his duties; he has to preserve that political 
neutrality without which there will always be a 
suspicion that his advice is biased. 

These things determine the ethics of the pro- 
fession and the appropriate training. The ideal 
training for the managerial grade of the public 
service is to be found not in petty technical 
studies, but in the great humane studies which 
give a liberal education. Such an education 
tends to make a man wise and cultivate his 
sagacity and judgment and his power of com- 
prehension—his understanding of human na- 
ture. This may be learned through the social 
sciences and public administration generously 
interpreted. Then, when his talent has been 
tested by these standards, and he is preeminent 
among his competitors, one may safely admit 
him to the public service. 


besser 


LonpoN ScHOoOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Editor's Note: Mr. Finer is a lecturer in public administration, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London; Rockefeller Fellow to the United States, 1925; rapporteur-general of the International Union of 
Local Authorities Congress in London, May, 1932; author of several books, the most recent being a two-volume work, 


The Theory and Practice of Modern Government. 
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Editorial Comment 


Maintaining Welfare Standards 
many respects the conference on the 


N 

I maintenance of welfare standards held in 
Chicago the latter part of November was one 
of great significance. There were only half a 
hundred in attendance, but they were the coun- 
try’s foremost leaders in both private and pub- 
lic welfare work. In brief here were gathered 
in solemn conclave those who are on the firing 
line and thus they knew whereof they spoke. 
From their discussions it was clearly apparent 
in this the fourth year of the depression that 
the prevailing enormous amount of unemploy- 
ment and resulting destitution constitute a na- 
tional problem of major proportions. All public 
officials, and private citizens as well, will profit 
by a reading of the account of this conference 
by Marietta Stevenson, appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Ballots and Bed Sheets 

OST of us were called upon on Novem- 

ber 8 to do our bit toward the improve- 
ment of government—local, state, and federal. 
Those who exercised the franchise privilege in 
Illinois, and no doubt in certain other juris- 
dictions as well, handled a ballot approximately 
the size of a bed sheet and were asked not only 
to help elect a president, governor, senator, 
several Congressmen, a few state legislators, 
but also a dozen county officers, some school 
trustees, a few bailiffs, a surveyor, some judges, 
numerous clerks of various courts, and the 
never-to-be-forgotten coroner — seemingly to 
make certain that democracy had not wasted 
the voter’s time in calling him to the polling 
place. If an intelligent ballot presupposes a 
knowledge of the duties of the office and even 
a superficial acquaintance with the candidates’ 
personal and technical qualifications, then the 
intelligent ballot is a myth and a shibboleth. 
Isn't it strange that at the time when the howl 
is loudest for tax reduction, we continue to 
ride along in the old ox cart without once think- 
ing that a simplification of governmental struc- 
ture and a ballot short enough to center atten- 
tion on a few policy-determining officials would 


w 


~~ 
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accomplish much more than the cry for indis- 
criminate budget slashing now heard wherever 
two or more taxpayers are gathered. There is 
no shortage of information on what should be 
done. Administrative techniques are already 
two decades ahead of simplified governmental 
structure and election What 
needed most right now is a short ballot with 
the consequent centralization of responsibility 
thus putting an end to the never ending buck- 
passing—then sound budget procedures, ade- 
quate fiscal control, and other approved prac- 
tices will follow as certain as night follows 
the day. 


is 


processes. 
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Governor, Meet the Mayors 

URING the recent conference of the 

American Municipal Association, which 
is the national association of the state leagues 
of municipalities, the importance of the mayor 
in the governmental picture in this country 
was brought to the fore. In comparison some 
governors will have to take a rear seat in the 
future. It was brought out by one of the speak- 
ers, Simeon E. Leland, that eight cities had 
greater revenue receipts in 1930 than the states 
which contain them, and 117 cities in the 
United States had greater revenues than the 
state government of Nevada. Thus the might 
of the state is reversed when the fiscal im- 
portance of cities is compared with that of the 
state. In presenting these facts, Professor Le- 
land pointed out the need for the integration of 
state and municipal fiscal systems or their co- 
ordination under central administration, with 
division of yield, as the only practical method 
under which local governments can share in 
the benefit of personal tax upon the ability 
principle. Our readers will find fuller accounts 
of this important meeting in this issue. 


* *x * 


In Acknowledgment 


Fy the last issue of this journal for 1932 
goes to press, the editors wish to make 
grateful acknowledgment to the host of con- 


tributors who have done so much to make this 
journal worthwhile to its many readers. 
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Maintaining Sustained Citizen Interest 
in Government 


By HENRY BENTLEY! 


President, City Charter Committe« 


, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The good government of Cincinnati has been due in no small measure to a 
single individual who got the idea that people could be made to realize their 
civic responsibility without political plunder as their reward. That individual 
is Henry Bentley; in the following article he outlines the modus operandi. 


I i OW to maintain sustained citizen inter- 
est in government is one of the most 
important problems before the Amer- 
ican people today. Just before a presidential 
election as one watches the keen interest in 
the possibilities of success of one or the other 
of the candidates for president it does not seem 
as though there were any lack of citizen inter- 
est in government. The interest exhibited in 
such an election is perhaps mainly in the con- 
test that is going on. The deep temporary en- 
thusiasm which is aroused by a presidential 
election is diverted to other channels when the 
contest itself is over. Before the election the 
issues of the campaign are largely discussed by 
the man on the street not with reference to 
their effect on government but with reference 
to their effect on votes. The interest that the 
political machines express is not in the policies 
of government but in the effect that the advo- 
cacy of certain policies will have upon voters. 
In a large degree the election of the president 
will not reflect the faith of the greater number 
of voters in certain principles but it will deter- 
mine the relative technique of the political 
showmen. But even were this untrue, the presi- 
dential election cannot be compared with the 
ordinary local election. There are many voters 
in the United States who vote for the president 
but feel that their vote is unimportant and 
unnecessary in local elections. 
If democracy is truly to function there must 
be concern in these local elections and with 
every feature of government. Is the difficulty 


* An address delivered at the nineteenth annual 
conference of The International City Managers’ 
\ssociation at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 25, 1932 


! Epitor’s Nott Mr. Bentley was the leader of 
the movement in Cincinnati for the adoption of the 
council-manager plan; is a member of the council 
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of making democracy function more intelli- 
gently due to the unwillingness or incapacity 
of voters to study questions or is it due to a 
faulty technique of society in assembling and 
distributing information concerning govern- 
mental activities? I feel certain that this lack 
of permanent interest is due to the difficulty 
the ordinary man and woman finds in securing 
real information about the government and I 
think that this is the crux of the situation. I 
believe firmly in the ability of the average 
voter to understand and in his willingness to 
assist in securing and maintaining good govern- 
ment if an intelligent effort is made to interest 
him. The trouble is that while a multitude of 
devices are utilized to enlist voters in partisan 
politics especially at election time no concerted 
effort is made to interest these same voters in 
politics itself. 


PARTISAN POLITICS SUPPRESSES THE 
UNFAVORABLE 


Politics embraces the whole field of govern- 
ment—policy, administration, and public rela- 
tions. Partisan politics is but a small segment, 
limited to a publication of the favorable facts 
and a suppression of the unfavorable facts. 
So long as the only organizations for work in 
the field of politics are partisan organizations, 
largely interested in the suppression of un- 
favorable truths, the ignorance of the average 
voter concerning the real issues should not oc- 
casion surprise. 

In a court proceeding where the issues of 


of the National Municipal League; and has been 
president of the Cincinnati Citv Charter Committee 
since 1924 and the chairman cf its Campaign Com- 
mittee which indorsed nine outstanding citizens 
for council and elected a majority of them under 
proportional f 


representation in four successive 
campaigns 
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fact are submitted to a jury, both sides are 
represented by counsel. Each attorney seeks 
to present such facts only as are most favorable 
to his client. Yet the trial usually results in a 
fair determination of the issues, because a 
judge presides whose function it is to confine 
the testimony to the issues in dispute. The 
judge does not decide the question of fact. 
That is left to the jury, but the judge does 
exercise the power of excluding testimony that 
is immaterial and irrelevant and confines the 
evidence to the issues involved. 

The theory of our political system is the 
theory of the jury trial, with the presiding 
judge excluded. The issue of whether one ad- 
ministration should be continued in power, or 
another administration should be substituted 
is submitted to a jury of non-experts, the 
voters. The two major political parties argue 
the case before that jury. In practice the jury 
frequently errs in its decision because of the 
absence of a judge authorized to exclude im- 
material and irrelevant evidence, and to advise 
the jury concerning the actual issue to be de- 
cided. As a result the testimony adduced often 
has no bearing upon the real issue. Too fre- 
quently it covers such immaterial questions as 
whether the candidate is a fundamentalist or a 
modernist, a Catholic or a Protestant, a Gentile 
or a Jew, a Wet or a Dry. The appeal is to the 
emotions rather than to the intellect. 


How A Citizens’ Group Works 

A citizen organization for maintaining sus- 
tained citizen interest in government can be 
made to take the place of a judge in directing 
the attention of the jury of voters to the real 
issues of the election. Such an organization 
does not wait until a few weeks before an 
election to begin its work; it functions through- 
out the year. It has permanent quarters which 
furnish a center at which can be mobilized all 
the different agencies and individuals inter- 
ested in good government. From this center 
can be spread the information that is eagerly 
desired by the general voter, but for the pub- 
lication of which society has hitherto provided 
no medium. 

Society has organized bureaus of govern- 
mental research to survey, criticize, and 
suggest improvements in government. These 
reports of necessity are technical and their 
circulation is limited. A citizen organization to 
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maintain interest in government can popularize 
these surveys and studies of the bureau of 
governmental research and develop a public 
demand for their adoption. Too frequently the 
rejection of such a recommendation is deter- 
mined by considering the number of party 
workers its acceptance would displace. The 
general public knows nothing about the recom- 
mendation or its rejection. The only persons 
who have any information on the subject are 
the board members of the bureau, the political 
leaders, and the administrative official who is 
called upon to accept or reject the recom- 
mendation. This official rarely decides whether 
the suggestion is good or bad. He decides 
whether it is advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the political organization that has elected 
him. If the recommendation had been popular- 
ized and discussed by citizens, the basis of the 
decision would have become “Will the loss of 
one or two political jobs be of greater value to 
the political organization than the disapproval 
of an enlightened electorate?” 

A citizen organization to maintain interest 
in government does not need to create new 
forums for the discussion of public questions. 
In most cities these forums already exist. All 
that is required is an intelligent correlation of 
the subjects discussed. For example there is 
the City Club. A live city or civic club is a 
tremendous asset to any community. It affords 
a gathering place for persons interested in 
government. It affords a forum for open dis- 
cussion, and it makes it possible to bring to the 
city from time to time nationally known ex- 
perts on special problems of government. 


UTILIZATION OF VARIOUS CLUBS 


The luncheon clubs can be used as forums 
for discussion of special problems. One club 
may be interested in boys’ work and be very 
ready to consider the subject of public recrea- 
tion. Full information regarding the public 
playgrounds and the cost of public recreation 
can be presented. The effect of supervised play 
in reducing the expenditures for police and 
correctional institutions can be explained. The 
relation of the expenditures in the city budget 
for recreation can be balanced against the 
reduction made possible in penal and correc- 
tional expenditures. After such an explanation 
that club will not be stampeded by a taxpayers’ 
association into a demand that public recrea- 
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tion be dropped from the budget as a frill or 
fancy. 

Another luncheon club is interested in 
crippled children and a discussion of this hobby 
leads directly to an explanation of the work 
being done by the city hospital and the health 
department. After the work has 
been explained and its cost defi- 
nitely appraised, there need be 
little fear that hospitals and 
health work will be classified by 
this group as useless. The gar- 
den clubs are deeply interested 
in the beauty of a city. The 
parks and city plan should be 
discussed before them. Instead 
of bluntly refusing the requests 
of these clubs for large expendi- 
tures of public money, the whole 
financial program should be 
laid before them and the neces- 
sity for planned expenditure 
stressed. 

The Women’s City Club is one of the centers 
of civic intelligence. Its membership includes 
the women who are particularly interested in 
city government, and it furnishes a remarkable 
recruiting ground for a citizen organization for 
the maintenance of interest in government. 
The League of Women Voters affords one of 
the most valuable means for citizen training. 
Strictly non-partisan, its membership includes 
representatives of all parties as well as strict 
non-partisans. The League trains its members 
in citizenship work and from its ranks in any 
city would undoubtedly be recruited some of 
the most efficient leaders of a citizen organiza- 
tion for maintaining sustained interest in gov- 
ernment. 

An organization of this sort will direct its 
attention to the schools. The opportunity of 
the schools as a training ground for citizenship 
is too often overlooked. The teaching of civics 
must be encouraged in all of our schools, not 
as a memory study, but as an experimental 
science. It should be taught as are chemistry 
and physics by laboratory experiments. Pupils 
should be encouraged to view actual elections, 
to witness the count of ballots, to understand 
the function of the political parties that have 
grown up outside of the written framework of 
the constitution. It is as absurd to limit the 
work of civics to the study of the form of 





charter and constitution, as it would be to teach 
the structure of a steam engine without ex- 
plaining the nature of the steam pressure that 
makes it work. The study of civics must include 
the study of the force of public opinion and the 
channels through which public opinion is made 
effective. 

The political parties are the 
conduits through which the en- 
ergy of public opinion is trans- 
mitted to the engine of govern- 
ment. The purpose of the study 
of civics should be to determine 
what if any improvements 
should be made either in the 
forum of public opinion, the 
boiler room where the steam is 
generated, or in the political 
parties, the conduits through 
which the steam is transported 
to the engine. 

An organization for maintain- 
ing citizen interest in government correlates 
and co-ordinates the work of many clubs and 
associations. It should not endeavor to control 
their activities, but it should seek to utilize the 
energy developed by their work and to direct it 
into the channel of governmental interest. In 
every community there exist clubs, associa- 
tions, and organizations that are deeply inter- 
ested in some phases of government. The diffi- 
culty is that the interest is fragmentary. So 
long as we leave entirely to partisan politics 
the disposition of these separate bricks of gov- 
ernmental interest, we can expect them to be 
used merely as missiles rather than as good 
building material. Under the guiding direction 
of a citizen organization these bricks may be 
assembled into an imposing temple of democ- 
racy. 

Glenn Frank in his recent book Thunder 
and Dawn makes this statement: 


The unpardonable sin of Western politics has 
been its reluctance to find and its refusal to face 
facts. At worst, Western politics has been domi- 
nated by inherited opinion, uncritical crowd-mind- 
edness, irrational hatred of peoples and of person- 
alities, limited class interests, and the organized 
insincerity of campaign strategy. At best, West- 
ern politics has been animated by an idealism that 
has mistaken desires for realities and gone reck- 
lessly into combat or conference in ignorance of the 
facts and forces that inevitably condition the pro- 
cedure of the moment and the policy of the fu- 
ture. . . . The outstanding fact of the con- 
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temporary politics of the West is that Western 
man knows better than he does. He is content to 
conduct campaigns of emotional claptrap, with 
facts standing lonesomely in the suburbs of his 
discussions. He must rationalize his politics if he 
wants his social order to survive. He must bring 
science to the service of social management. The 
prophets of doom have rightly indicted him for 
permitting the knowledge of the scientist to lan- 
guish for lack of political power, and the power 
of the politician to run amuck for lack of scientific 
knowledge 


Could our present political order be faced with 
a more incisive challenge? ‘“‘The outstanding 
fact of the contemporary politics of the West 
is that Western man knows better than he 
does.” 

It is the function of a citizen organization 
for sustaining interest in government to as- 
semble the knowledge we already have, to 
unite the groups that are struggling to acquire 
information, to stimulate them to carry their 
activity from study to action, and to introduce 
them to the real pleasure that comes from 
taking part in shaping public opinion, and 
transmuting vague yearnings into tangible ac- 
complishments. 


PARTISAN MACHINES NULLIFY VOTERS’ WILL 


So long as we entrust public instruction 
concerning government solely to partisan polit- 
ical machines, we must expect office holding 
to be regarded as an end in itself and not as a 
means to the end of social betterment. The 
great harm done to the citizens by machine 
domination is not in the money wasted, mis- 
appropriated, and embezzled by dishonest of- 
ficials, colossal as these sums are shown to be, 
wherever investigators, such as Judge Seabury, 
exhibit the picture in its naked horror. More 
harmful by far than the loss of mere money is 
the betrayal of the cause of democracy, the 
subversion of the system of popular control. 
The right of citizens in most of our great cities 
to select the officials who shall exercise the 
power of government gained by the sacrifice 
and sufferings of generations of our forebears 
has not merely been nullified—it has been 
turned into a mockery. The principle of ma- 
jority control has been twisted into minority 
misrule. Democracy, in our great cities, has 
created a Frankenstein monster in the shape of 
political machines. The political parties created 
to make effective the desires of their members 
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have been perverted into political machines 
manned by officeholders, controlled by minori- 
ties, and destructive of the very semblance of 
majority control. 

In general the political parties regard gov- 
ernment as a bus for the control of which 
contests, termed elections, are held periodically. 
The election decides which of two rival chauf- 
feurs shall be permitted to drive the bus. So 
much energy is wasted on the struggle to de- 
termine the driver that no consideration is 
given to the direction in which the bus shall be 
driven. In consequence in an attempt to satisfy 
all occupants the bus is driven aimlessly in a 
circle, returning to its starting point for the 
next election. 


ADVANTAGE OF CITIZEN ORGANIZATION 


A citizen organization for maintaining in- 
terest in government focuses attention upon 
the purposes to be accomplished by the gov- 
ernment. It pictures government not as a bus 
in which to drive around aimlessly, but as a 
conveyance to get somewhere, and it empha- 
sizes the importance of the destination. It 
recruits its privates and its officers from those 
who do not seek to make a living out of politics, 
from the Taxpayers’ Association, from the 
Chamber of Commerce, the labor unions, the 
Employers’ Association, the social service or- 
ganizations, the churches, the Men’s and 
Women’s City Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, and luncheon clubs. It interprets gov- 
ernment to the people and the people to the 
government. It directs attention to the errors 
of administration as well as to its accomplish- 
ments. It mobilizes the intelligence of the com- 
munity and focuses its attention upon the needs 
and the purposes of government. 

With such an organization for maintaining 
citizen interest the results are astounding. 
Pride takes the place of criticism. Team work 
begins to show its power, and the city moves 
forward to higher levels. Just as to win the 
World War this nation had to create a volun- 
teer army, so to win the World Peace our cities 
must recruit a political army of volunteers who 
will seek to make government an instrument of 
accomplishment, not a mere shelter for office- 
holders. 

The number of citizens keenly interested in 
understanding the problems of government is 
much greater than is generally supposed. With- 
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out an organization for maintaining citizen 
interest in government the overwhelming ma- 
jority is not closely affiliated with either of the 
major political parties, is unable to secure the 
necessary information for intelligent action. 
For this reason it does not vote, and that is 
why the number of votes cast in local elections 
is usually far below the number of votes cast 
in national elections. 

As a matter of fact local government is much 
more important to the average citizen. Where 
a real effort is made to disentangle issues from 
personalities, the average citizen will manifest 
his interest by voting.{ In the 1929 council- 
manic elections there were 12,000 more votes 
cast in Cincinnati than in Cleveland, a city 
containing nearly twice the population. The 
difference in the size of the vote was directly 
attributable to the better organization for 
maintaining citizen interest in NRE 

A political party interested in national, state, 
county, and city elections is so distracted by 
the appeals of its members holding office under 
one or the other of these governments that it 
cannot interest itself in principles and issues 
of local government. It must seek to protect 
its officeholders. Its primary interest is the 
maintenance of power, and the purpose for 
which the power will be exercised becomes a 
secondary consideration. If we are to solve 
the problems of self-government in our Amer- 


ican cities, we must develop organizations hav- 
ing as their primary, not their secondary ob- 
jective, the gathering and dissemination of 
the truth concerning the issues of local gov- 
ernment. 

Such organizations must be composed of 
volunteers. They must depend upon the free- 
will service of citizens. It is difficult to start 
such an organization because of the cynicism 
with which politics is regarded by the average 
citizen. However, success is certain if the first 
recruits have any real qualifications for leader- 
ship. The results of aroused public interest in 
local government, of popular interest in local 
officeholders, of understanding and intelligent 
co-operation of citizens with public officers, are 
so striking that such a movement will inevi- 
tably expand from a mere discussion bureau to 
a real municipal party. Such a party will not 
be based upon patronage, but upon principles, 
and it will in any local community go far 
towards re-establishing the prestige and honor 
of the word Politics. Politics under such lead- 
ership will come to mean the science and the 
art of government. It will no longer suggest 
concealment, but will represent “Open cove- 
nants openly negotiated.” Such a renaissance 
of municipal politics can be established only 
by the development of an organization for 
maintaining sustained citizen interest in gov- 
ernment. 


Maintaining Welfare Standards in a 
Depression 


By MARIETTA STEVENSON* 
\ssistant Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


Sixty of the country’s leaders in public and private welfare work met in Chicago 
November 18 to 20 to formulate relief and service standards in an attempt to 
stem the tide of rapidly declining standards. In this article, Miss Stevenson 
reviews the policies adopted by the Conference. 


HE American Public Welfare Association 
with the co-operation of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House and the 





* Eprtor’s Note: Miss Stevenson holds a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Chicago; was with 
the United States Children’s Bureau, 1927-31; and 
is now assistant director, American Public Welfare 
Association 


School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago called an informal con- 
ference to discuss the dilemma public officials 
and social workers are facing. In issuing the 
invitation this dilemma was set forth as fol- 
lows: “The enormous increase in unemploy- 
ment and destitution constitutes a national 
problem of major proportions. On the one 
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hand, there is a country-wide demand for 
economy and a reduction in governmental 
expenditures, on the other, an even more in- 
sistent demand that provision be made for the 
relief of those in need. “The first task of the 
country,’ said the President on September 15, 
‘is to see that no man, woman, or child shall 
go hungry or unsheltered through the ap- 
proaching winter.’ In this dilemma the problem 
of the maintenance of relief and service stand- 
ards in the face of declining public revenues is 
one which requires the collective thought of 
those who have had wide experience in gov- 
ernmental and welfare administration.” It was 
also pointed out that the forty state legislatures 
meeting early in January would be concerning 
themselves with welfare administration. 

During the last year states have come into 
the picture of unemployment relief and have 
been forced to take the leadership whether they 
would or not, the majority assuming financial 
responsibility for state relief either directly or 
indirectly. Eight states had made direct state 
appropriations for relief before the Federal 
government made money available on a loan 
basis to the states. Thirty-five states have 
taken advantage of this access to federal credit, 
the ultimate responsibility being state rather 
than federal. This group includes five of the 
number that had previously made direct state 
appropriations. Three of the eight making state 
appropriations have not yet asked for any 
federal loan. Administration has differed widely 
from state to state. Much can be learned from 
the experience states have had so far and the 
results they have achieved. 


Four MAIN Susjects DiscusseEp 


The Conference provided a forum for a free 
discussion of current problems and responsi- 
bilities by the representatives of governmental 
and private agencies charged with the burden 
of administering relief to the unemployed. 
Present at the conference was a group of about 
sixty representatives of natienal and local pri- 
vate agencies, state and municipal departments 
of public welfare, governmental, and research 
groups. The conference group represented 
many sections of the United States as well as 
different types of agencies. The group was 
housed together in a university dormitory for 
the week-end so that they incidentally had a 
chance for many discussions. 
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One of the unusual features of the conference 
was the lack of all set speeches on the program. 
Contrasted with this was the very general and 
spontaneous participation in the discussion by 
all members of the conference. These discus- 
sions grouped around four main subjects: 

(1) What are the standards of adequate relief. 

(2) What organization and standards of ad- 
ministration will give most assurance of economy 
of expenditures and adequacy of relief. 

(3) What financial resources should be defi- 
nitely relied upon to assure the establishment 
and maintenance of standards of adequate relief. 

(4) How to administer adequate relief and 
service for the increasing number of transient 
and homeless destitute persons and families. 

Five general sessions were devoted to the 
discussion of these subjects before the confer- 
ence broke up into four committees to formu- 
late principles that the general group would 
accept as a platform of relief and service stand- 
ards that they would be willing to stand on 
this winter in attempting to stem the tide of 
rapidly declining standards. 

Louis Brownlow, director of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, explained the pur- 
pose and informal plan of the conference at 
the opening session. He was followed by 
Frank Bane, director of the American Public 
Welfare Association, who discussed ‘Public 
Welfare in Government and Emergency Re- 
lief.” In explaining the philosophy of the As- 
sociation he reiterated six basic principles 
which the association has stressed. All during 
the conference repeated reference was made to 
these principles which are as follows: 

(1) Relief of destitution 
sponsibility of government. 

(2) There is no essential reason why a public 
agency should not do a competent and effective 
job in the welfare field. 

(3) Public funds should be 
public agencies. 

(4) A reasonable proportion of all relief funds 
should be set aside for administrative purposes 


is the primary re- 


administered by 


(5) Effective and economical administration is 
impossible without competent experienced per- 
sonnel. 

(6) States should set up simple new govern- 
mental departments or should develop or elaborate 
old ones for the supervision of the relief program 
whether participation is through their own or 
borrowed funds. 


Edith Abbott, dean of the School of Social 
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Service Administration of the University of 
Chicago, briefly and effectively discussed 
“Standards of Relief Administration,” stress- 
ing the importance of building up public 
agencies to assume public responsibilities and 
the mistake inherent in subsidizing private 
agencies to assume responsibili- 
ties that the public agency 
should undertake. 


STANDARDS OF ADEQUATE 
RELIEF 


In discussing standards of 
adequate relief, the negative 
side, that is the cost of inade- 
quate relief was shown clearly 
by the testimony that piled up. 
Adequate relief was considered 
as including food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and medical care, and the 
discussion included these four 
items. Testimony showed that 
relief is largely confined to food provisions in 
some localities, with a downward trend in the 
amount granted either in cash or grocery or- 
ders. Generally speaking, commissaries were 
condemned by the group. Rent policies are 
deplorable in most places, Milwaukee consti- 
tuting a shining exception to the general rule. 
Problems incidental to housing, such as fuel, 
light, and equipment, have been generally ig- 
nored in practice, although agencies have been 
acutely conscious of the evils of this course. 
Lack of sufficient and proper clothing is having 
a demoralizing effect on the unemployed, while 
lack of medical care is piling up tremendous 
bills in human misery and actual cost in dollars 
for the future. Altogether the situation pre- 
sented by these various representatives is a 
sorry one that will do much to undermine our 
American standards of living unless something 
can be done to prevent a further declining of 
standards. 

Administration of relief was scrutinized with 
the same critical attitude. The value of effective 
state administration was especially emphasized 
in the discussion. The problem of financing 
was admirably presented by Professor Simeon 
E. Leland. Recognizing the breakdown of local 
tax systems, he emphasized that the only source 
of adequate revenue now open to most local 
governments is a direct share in state-collected 
taxes. The direct responsibility of the federal 
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government for unemployment relief was defi- 
nitely stated by Professor Leland. 

One entire session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the care of the homeless and transients. 
This problem is becoming more and more 
complicated and should be recognized as a fed- 
eral one as it is no longer local, 
nor even state in its nature. 


ADEQUACY OF RELIEF 


The committees reported 
back to the conference at the 
last session, these reports being 
adopted after discussion and 
amendment. 

In part the Committee on 
Adequacy of Relief reported: 

Adequacy of relief is defined as 
the maintenance of wholesome, 
normal life, including health and 
morale for families and unattached 
individuals. Adequate and proper 
food, necessary clothing and med- 
ical service, and decent shelter are the first essen- 
tials to be provided. 

It is the obligation of the community not alone 
to offer relief measures to those who have made 
their needs known, but to develop methods of 
reaching promptly all those in distress who 
through lack of acquaintance with existing facili- 
ties or lack of understanding that such facilities 
are legitimate sources of assistance, have failed 
to make their needs known. 

The present organization of relief is haphazard 
in character. Within the same state, frequently 
in the same community, there are great variations 
in standards of relief ranging from a fair degree 
of adequacy to meager subsistence, and in some 
instances to a virtual neglect of individuals and 
families. There is needed a national basis of re- 
sponsibility which shall accomplish a general ade- 
quacy of relief provision in accordance with mini- 
mum approved standards of living. 

The inevitable human and economic costs in 
illness and individual and family demoralization 
and disintegration will be avoided through provi- 
sion of such adequacy. To provide other than 
adequate relief is a shortsighted and tragic false 
economy. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF 


The Committee on Administration, in view 
of the widespread and unprecedented need for 
relief, presented the following principles as 
goals for the future organization and admin- 
istration of public relief: 
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(1) The major responsibility for the relief of 
destitution rests with government. This respon- 
sibility can only be met adequately by the active 
participation of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. 

All participating agencies should establish effec- 
tive means for the development and maintenance 
of efficient standards of administration. 

(2) An effective state administrative unit 
should be established for the direction and super- 
vision of the expenditure of all state and federal 
funds appropriated or borrowed for relief pur- 
poses. 

Federal and state funds should be made avail- 
able to local units upon a basis of need, rather than 
population or wealth, and should be so adminis- 
tered as to stimulate adequate and effective wel- 
fare programs. 

Local units should be of such area and popula- 
tion as to lend themselves to effective administra- 
tion. In most of the states, the county is the 
smallest practical unit for public welfare adminis- 
tration. Unification of public welfare services in 
both state and county is necessary to secure effi- 
cient and economical administration. 

(3) Public funds should be ‘administered only 
by duly established and properly organized public 
agencies. 

(4) In any appropriation for relief a definite 
allocation of funds for administrative purposes 
should be included in order to insure proper 
standards of administration. 

(5) Public welfare administration is a techni- 
cal function of government and includes types of 
services which require properly prepared, quali- 
fied personnel. 

Personnel standards are a primary concern of 
all state and local welfare systems and can best 
be attained by stressing education and experience 
rather than residence. : 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


In the report of the Committee on Financial 
Resources, of which John O'Grady was chair- 
man, is the following statement: 

There is probably no state in the union that 
cannot assume some share of the financial respon- 
sibility for unemployment relief. The assumption 
of financial responsibility by the state will aid 
very greatly in developing a state-wide program 
of unemployment relief. It is bound to assure 
better standards in the administration of relief. 

Citizens in general should urge their legisla- 
tures to take such state action as will qualify the 
particular state for loans under the federal relief 
and construction act now in effect. By so doing 
they will also remove obstacles that now lie in 


the way of further assumption of federal respon 
sibility. 

As the burden of unemployment relief in- 
creases, it is becoming more and more evident 
that the largest part of it must be borne by the 
federal government. We must look to Congress 
for larger appropriations 

After all, unemployment relief is fundamentally 
a national responsibility. The volume of unem 
ployment is affected very materially by the polli- 
cies of the federal government It is only when 
Congress recognizes its direct responsibility for 
unemployment relief that it will be ready to adopt 
other and more constructive methods of dealing 
with the problem 

Congress has not yet recognized its direct obli- 
gation for relief of unemployment. It has estab- 
lished a policy of loaning funds to states and local 
communities only after their resources available 
for this purpose have been exhausted. This pol- 
icy is liable to jeopardize other essential govern- 
ment services 

The federal government must assume a direct 
responsibility for unemployment relief The 
credit resources of the United States government 
are not exhausted. The United States government 
is responsible for seeing to it that those who are 
out of work through forces over which they have 
no control must be provided for according to de- 
ce™ standards 

The federal government must assume the lead- 
ership in dealing with unemployment 


TRANSIENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 

The Committee on Provision for Transients 
and Non-Residents, after discussing the nature 
of the problem, the consequences of the tran 
sient mode of life, preventive measures, meth- 
ods of care, discussed administration and 
financing, ending up with the statement: 

The transient problem is essentially national 
and public in character and size. The responsi 
bility of the federal government includes the 
following 

(1) Primary responsibility for planning, dé 
velopment of standards, and financing in accord 


ance with general policies of unemployment reliet 


| 
(2) Direct responsibility for financing, on 
grant and not a loan basis, when state or local 
responsibility cannot be allocated 

The committee reports may be secured from 
the American Public Welfare Association, 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago. It is important that 
these be given wide circulation if the Confer- 
ence is to have the desired effect on preventing 
a further lowering of relief standards. 
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Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


VI. Economies in Public Works’ 


By CLARENCE E,. RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING 


Economies in public works may be effected by the adoption of sound organiza- 
tion methods and procedure, installation of the public works records system of 
the Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records, removing geograph- 
ical limitations on bidders on contract work, centralizing the control and 
maintenance of motor equipment, use of controlled tipping for refuse disposal, 





and various other methods. 


HEN a campaign for economy is 
launched almost invariably the heavy 
guns are trained on the engineering 
functions of city government. This is only 
natural for about half of the municipal budget 
is for technical engineering services, many of 
which are found in the public works depart- 
ment. These include (1) design, construction, 
inspection, and maintenance of streets, side- 
walks, bridges, sewers, and public buildings; 
(2) street cleaning and snow removal; (3) 
street lighting; (4) street name signs and house 
numbering; (5) sewage disposal and refuse col- 
lection and disposal; and (6) maintenance of 
motor equipment. In addition, certain other 
activities are handled by the public works de- 
partment more often than by any other single 
department, namely: operation and supervision 
of municipal utilities; care of equipment other 
than motor equipment, and of drinking foun- 
tains and comfort stations; and regulatory 
inspections for building and mechanical safety. 
It will not be possible to discuss in detail the 
various economies that may be effected in all 
public works activities. The main emphasis, 
therefore, will be placed upon the organization, 
management, and control of such activities.' 
While a good organization is not confined to 
any particular type, the adoption of certain 


* This is the sixth of a series of twelve articles 
on constructive economy in municipal administra 
tion. The seventh, “Economies in Police Admini 
stration,” will appear in the January issue. In the 
preparation of this article, the writers acknowledg¢ 
the assistance of two editorial consultants to Puy 
Lic MANAGEMENT: Philip A. Beatty, staff engineer, 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, and 


Harold A. Stone, formerly director of research, 


California Taxpayers’ Association; and also H. H 
Kranz, engineer of highways, Cincinnati 

1 For additional information on the management 
of various public works activities, see the manuals 


principles will help to insure more effective 
operation. First, there should be only one head 
to the department. Various subordinates as 
appointed by him should report back to him 
through the proper line of authority to effect a 
complete centralization of authority and to 
eliminate a major cause for “buck passing.” 
The duties and responsibilities from the top 
to the bottom should be definitely fixed; the 
department head should be in close enough 
touch with all departmental work to facilitate 
intelligent direction and control over major 
problems, and he should also make sure of 
proper execution of work by others. Second, 
the activities of a well-constituted public works 
department in the larger cities will be divided 
into two groups. The first group will compose 
the main or “line” functions such as street 
maintenance, refuse collection, construction, 
and so on, each with its own bureau head. The 
second group will contain the service or “staff” 
activities used by all the bureaus of the public 
works department including administration, 
stenographic, blue printing, records and cost 
accounting, design, payrolls, and like services. 
Quite often these staff or service activities are 
overemphasized. This is uneconomical; they 
should be held sufficiently large and mobile to 
aid the main bureaus and no more. By adher- 


of the Committee on Uniform. Street and Sanitation 
Records, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago; Lent D 
Upson. Practice of Municipal Administration (Cen 
tury, 1926): and the following publications of the 
Municipal Administration Service: The Public 
H’orks Department in American Citics, by Clarence 
KE. Ridley (1929): Municipal Motor Equipment, by 
C. A. Crosser and Welles A. Grav (1929): Muni 
ipal Auditoriums, by Edna Trull (1931); The Man 
agement Small Municipal Lighting Plants, by 
Frederick L. Bird (1932); and The Administration 

f Regulatory Inspectional Services, by Edna Trull 
(1932) 
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ing to sound principles of organization, certain 
cities have effected economies and at the same 
time improved the service. For example, in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, a reorganization 
of public works activities resulted in a saving 
of $42,000 a year without reducing salaries. 

In cities where the public works department 
has been made the catch-all for political ap- 
pointments, large economies may be effected 
in personnel. For instance, when the council- 
manager plan was made effective in Dallas, 
the city manager found a loosely organized 
department and hundreds of unnecessary em- 
ployees on the payroll. The department was 
reorganized and its 1932 budget is $623,000 
less than the actual expenditures in 1931. 

In the larger cities, the scope and limits of 
action of each employee or groups of employees 
with a description of their relationships should 
be written in a manual and made available to 
all departmental employees. This department 
manual should deal with four important mat- 
ters: (1) the duties and responsibilities of each 
position in the department; (2) the lines of 
authority showing to whom each employee re- 
ports; (3) samples of all routine records with 
descriptions of how they are to be filled out; 
and (4) miscellaneous department orders and 
instructions. Each bureau head in the larger 
cities needs a copy of such a manual on his 
desk. 

A Recorps AND Cost SysTEM 


In order that adequate control and super- 
vision may be exercised over the work of indi- 
viduals and divisional groups, an adequate sys- 
tem of records is essential. The complete pub- 
lic works records system devised by the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation 
Records representing the International Asso- 
ciation of Public Works Officials and other 
organizations of public officials should be 
adopted by every city. Manuals based on the 
installations in cities of various sizes have been 
published and may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee at 923 East 60th Street, Chicago. These 
records provide a systematic means for analyz- 
ing the work done, facilitate the co-ordination 
of the practices of the divisions, provide ade- 
quate accounting control, simplify the records 
work materially, and at the same time give the 
unit costs of the services performed. For ex- 
ample, the street cleaning work program tells 
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for each month what streets are to be cleaned, 
the frequency of cleaning, and the method. At 
the close of each month, work and cost state- 
ments show whether the amount of work, unit 
costs, the total cost, and the work per man hour 
and per equipment hour compare favorably 
with the standards against which current 
operations are measured. The system is de- 
signed to make possible daily, weekly, and 
monthly analyses showing work and costs by 
routes, jobs, individual streets, and types of 
operation which in turn are subdivided to 
show the labor, equipment, and material and 
supply costs. Similar records are provided for 
other public works activities which will enable 
the administrator to exercise close supervision 
over all activities. The cities that have installed 
this records system have been able to effect a 
considerable saving. In one city, several cleri- 
cal positions were eliminated and the persons 
affected transferred through civil service to 
other departments. Approximately fifty forms 
were eliminated and foremen were relieved of 
a large amount of paper work by the simplifi- 
‘ation of field reports. 

In addition to records for control purposes, 
a public works department should collect cur- 
rently the essential data pertaining to construc- 
tion work, such as maps, plans, specifications, 
progress of work, photographs, completion re- 
ports, and the like, for a time will come when 
such information will have great value. 

STREETS 

City officials would do well to keep in touch 
with the work of the newly organized National 
Committee on Street Maintenance Economics 
which is now developing standard methods for 
controlling street maintenance operations, for 
measuring the amount of work done and its 
cost, for accounting for expenditures, and for 
preparing street maintenance work programs 
and budgets. The Committee is designing a 
records and cost system which will aid city 
officials in determining when streets should be 
repaved, and is also drafting standard pro- 
posals for financing and accounting for plumb- 
ers’ and utility cuts in the streets. The Com- 
mittee believes that the analysis of street 
maintenance costs also will aid in determining 
the kinds of pavement which are most economi- 
cal for different types of streets and traffic 
conditions. However, where careful traffic 
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studies have been made, sufficient data should 
already be available to enable municipal au- 
thorities to determine on what streets low cost 
pavement may be used, consistent with traffic 
needs. Certainly a light and inexpensive sur- 
facing should be used on dead end and little 
used streets, and it would be unwise on many 
streets to build a wider pavement than present 
traffic requires. In many cities, a large economy 
may be effected by using standard pavements 
that are not patented in order to avoid the 
payment of royalties. The number of types of 
pavement should be reduced as much as pos- 
sible, for maintenance is less expensive with a 
few types than with many. Provision should 
be made for continuous maintenance patrol 
with light repair equipment for all cuts and 
minor breaks. Ward boundaries should never 
be the basis for administering street main- 
tenance work. 

Competition in contracting work may be 
stimulated by removing geographical limita- 
tions on bidders. Jackson County, Missouri, 
saved $255,000 in 1929 and 1930 on its $6,- 
500,000 road program by letting contracts to 
outside contractors when they bid less than 
local contractors. When bids are rejected and 
construction work is done by city and county 
forces, accurate cost records should be kept to 
determine whether or not the work could have 
been done more cheaply by contract. If the 
work is let out on contract such matters as 
specifications, additional and extra work, un- 
balanced bidding, and so on, should be care- 
fully checked by the proper city official. In all 
cases a trained and reliable inspection force is 
of supreme importance. Where there is political 
control of inspectional work, a reliable force is 
difficult to achieve. 

Street openings for utilities should be elim- 
inated so far as possible by drafting adequate 
regulations and then enforcing them. All im- 
provements such as sewers, storm drains, and 
gas and water lines should be considered before 
and not after the pavement is laid. Subsurface 
structures should be placed near the curb and 
gutter line so as to be accessible with least 
interference with traffic. The administrator 
should see that improved municipal contract 
methods and administration are adopted and 
that the preliminary surface and subsurface 
surveys by the city engineer are thorough and 
accurate because the plans and estimates on 


which the contractor formulates his bid are 
based upon such surveys. 


HANDLING OF WASTES 


In case the collection and disposal of mu- 
nicipal waste is organized on the basis of ward 
boundaries, such a plan should be abandoned. 
Refuse collection costs should be studied to 
determine the most economical area of collec- 
tion, the best route lay-out, and the most effi- 
cient combination of men and equipment—the 
most successful type of equipment being ve- 
hicles with low loading lines and large capacity. 
Perhaps the number of collections per week 
can be reduced. Los Angeles, for example, 
recently reduced the frequency of tin can and 
rubbish collections after discovery that pick- 
ups were made at not more than one-third of 
the homes on any one trip. Refuse disposal 
plants should be located in the center of collec- 
tion areas where practicable to reduce collec- 
tion costs, but municipal authorities should 
give serious consideration to the elimination of 
the high cost of refuse disposal plants through 
the adoption of a system of “controlled tip- 
ping” (scientic control of dumps). In recent 
years, over one-half of the larger cities in Eng- 
land have adopted controlled tipping for refuse 
disposal, and the Ministry of Health unquali- 
fiedly endorses its adoption by cities in England 
for part, if not all, of their refuse. The possi- 
bility of reclaiming waste land purchased by 
the city by using it as a dump for municipal 
refuse should be thoroughly investigated.’ 
Other possible economies include: the salvage 
of salable material; the use of direct inlets 
instead of catch-basins where the capacity of 
sewers and the topography of cities permit; 
and the substitution of sewer cleaning ma- 
chines such as suction pumps for laborious 
hand methods. Some economy may be effected 
by adequate planning in advance for the or- 
ganization and methods of handling the re- 
moval of snow. 


Motor AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


The maintenance of all city equipment 
should be centralized under an equipment en- 
gineer in a transportation division or municipal 
garage. This centralization should include su- 





2Donald C. Stone, “Dumping—An Economic 
Solution of Refuse Disposal,” Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, XIV, 350-52 ( November, 1932) 
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pervision over the use of passenger cars, trucks, 
or other equipment which can be used in com- 
mon by two or more departments. The proper 
management of equipment requires a records 
system such as that designed by the Committee 
on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records so 
that officials will know whether excessive 
amounts of gasoline and oil are being used, 
whether the equipment is being used a suffi- 
cient number of hours each day, whether re- 
pairs are excessive, and when it should be 
discarded and new equipment purchased. This 
records system also indicates what equipment 
is most economical for a given type of work, 
whether it is better and cheaper than horses 
or men, and whether it should be owned by the 
city or rented from outside contractors. Trucks 
used for rubbish collection and other purposes 
in the summer months should be used for snow 
removal in winter; private use of city cars 
may be prevented by requiring that they be 
brought to the city garage at the close of the 
work day; the cost of maintenance may be 
reduced by standardizing upon the types and 
makes of cars and trucks; supplies such as 
tires, oil, gas, and other supplies may be pur- 
chased in large quantities at a saving; maxi- 
mum use may be obtained from passenger cars 
by having a central motor dispatch rather than 
placing cars at the disposal of a particular 
official. Departments should be charged for 
the operation and maintenance of equipment 
at cost or in the case of public works equipment 
on the basis of an hourly rental rate. Cost of 
work done by this equipment must be charged 
on an hourly rental basis; cars should be clearly 
marked or labeled as city-owned cars; all insur- 
ance should be eliminated except fire insurance 
while cars are stored in the garage and perhaps 
liability insurance in small cities; a small city 
with less than eight or ten cars may effect sav- 
ings by contracting with a private garage for 
repairs; and through the use of time recording 
devices a record may be obtained of the amount 
of time that trucks and other equipment stand 
idle. The recent establishment of a centralized 
auto repair division in one of the larger cities 
resulted in a saving of $50,000 a year. 
Maintenance of city-owned property, and 
equipment other than motor equipment, should 
be centralized in the public works department 
or in some other department. An inventory of 
all property should be kept up to date, and an 
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effort made to obtain maximum use of all prop- 
erty. The responsibility for purchasing, leas- 
ing, and reselling land should also be central- 
ized. Los Angeles and Rochester have effected 
considerable savings by centralizing control 
over land and equipment. In connection with 
control over public property a considerable 
sum may be saved by collecting damages from 
persons who are at fault for the destruction of 
property such as damage to lamp posts. Los 
Angeles collects thousands of dollars each year 
from car owners whose automobiles damage 
lamp posts. 


Utitiry ACCOUNTING AND BILLING 


Utility rates should be high enough to pay 
the entire costs of the service rendered includ- 
ing debt charges, depreciation, taxes, and per- 
haps extensions; water distributing systems 
should be tested frequently for leaks; all gov- 
ernment and private institutions should pay for 
water used; and modern billing and accounting 
practices should be employed. A recent study 
of the Cincinnati water department revealed 
that two-thirds of all consumers were being 
billed monthly, the individual accounts ap- 
proximating $1.08 a month or less. It was 
discovered that the billing and collection costs 
amounted to 40 per cent of the revenue on this 
class of consumers. This disclosure led to the 
adoption of a quarterly billing system and in- 
stallation of mechanical equipment adapted to 
the stub plan of consumers’ billing and ac- 
counting. Under the new arrangement, bills 
are printed by means of an automatic address- 
ing machine on postcard stock making possible 
mailing by first-class under a one-cent permit. 
The city is divided into nine zones with ten 
thousand accounts in each zone, and by rotat- 
ing them, bills are mailed every ten days. Mail 
which required three. hours a day to open is 
now opened by electric letter opener in fifteen 
minutes, an electric indorsing machine indorses 
checks in a short time, and special mechanical 
equipment is used for billing. These changes 
made possible the elimination of forty-seven 
positions out of a total of eighty-nine, these 
employees being transferred under civil serv- 
ice to departments where they were needed. 


> M. F. Hoffman, “Water Works Billing Proced 
ure in Cincinnati,”” Pustic MANAGEMENT, XIV, 
331 (Octobe A 1932) 
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The saving in the reduction of personnel alone 
amounted to more than $75,000 a year. 

With respect to street lighting a city might 
investigate the possibility of turning off orna- 
mental street lights at ten or eleven o'clock 
instead of at midnight. If the standard-moon- 
light system is followed, the burning time of 
each lamp can be reduced to two thousand 
hours a year, instead of four thousand hours 
under the all-night schedule. Perhaps some 
lights can be turned off entirely with due regard 
to safety and crime prevention, and the candle- 
power of others reduced. Perhaps the replacing 
of are lights with incandescent lamps would 
result in a saving. Syracuse, New York, cut 
street lighting costs approximately $60,000 a 
year by turning off one-half its ornamental 
lights. A saving may be effected by holding to 
a minimum the number of different types and 
designs of lamp posts, and by selecting posts 
for new installations with consideration to the 
probable cost of maintenance. 

CONCLUSION 

It should be borne in mind that a single 
department is not an entity in itself, but must 
fit into a complete picture which comprehends 
the whole realm of municipal functions. For 
example, financial planning cannot be divorced 
from the planning of improvements or the exe- 
cution of activities. A comprehensive long-term 
financial plan must include all municipal func- 
tions of which public works activities are a 
part. For public improvements, a long-term 
plan is essential even though there may be little 
construction work during a depression. The 
circumstances created by these deferred im- 
provements will force cities later to engage in 
an abnormally stimulated program of public 


works construction and if cities are to avoid 
wasteful practices when that time comes, mu- 
nicipal administrators will do well to have 
ready a well-coordinated plan. Again, in the 
field of cost accounting, the public works de- 
partment is closely related to the finance de- 
partment, and it is advisable that the depart- 
ment of finance audit and control the depart- 
mental accounts which should be set up with 
the advice of the controller, so that they tie in 
with the general accounts. With respect to sup- 
plies purchased for the public works depart- 
ment, it is suggested that inspections as to 
quantity and quality and checking with the 
specifications be made a responsibility of the 
public works department for a very large por- 
tion of the materials used by this department, 
especially in construction work, is highly tech- 
nical and it is not advisable to leave a loop- 
hole for the shifting of responsibility. Another 
important matter is the relation of the public 
works department to city planning and zoning. 
It is not possible to design pavements, sewers, 
and bridges, to plan transportation facilities, 
and to determine the location of parks and 
playgrounds without a knowledge of what the 
future uses of the various sections of the city 
and suburban area will be. Costly mistakes in 
planning public works may be avoided if tech- 
nical engineering knowledge is utilized and a 
member of the public works department made 
a member of the city planning commission. 

Through wise and far-sighted planning of 
activities, by the proper co-ordination and in- 
tegration of public works activities with the 
work of other departments, and through the 
adoption of sound organization methods and 
management techniques, many economies may 
be effected and the service improved. 


Do You Have a Copy of— 


“How to Reduce Municipal Expenditures” 


HIS is the title of a twenty-four page 

pamphlet containing a check list of 295 
specific suggestions for constructive economy 
in municipal government. The pamphlet was 
prepared by the editors of PuBLIc MANAGE- 
MENT and published by the International City 
Managers’ Association for the guidance and 
use of public officials, students of government, 


chambers of commerce, and taxpayers’ associa- 
tions. The first edition of six thousand copies 
was exhausted within thirty days and a second 
edition has been printed. Order from PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
single copies, fifteen cents; in quantities of 
twenty-five, ten cents; and in hundred lots, 
$7.50.—Ep1Tor. 











Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 


Tax Defaulters Cannot Vote 


NCOME taxpayers are not entitled to vote 
in any municipality if their names appear 

on the defaulters’ list. A municipality may also 
adopt a by-law which prevents delinquent real 
estate taxpayers from voting. Such are the pro- 
visions of the Ontario, Canada, Municipal Act. 


Several States Vote on Tax Limitations 


ANY initiated statutes and constitu- 
tional amendments affecting local taxa- 
tion appeared on the ballot November 8th. In 
Michigan the voters approved a tax limitation 
of $15 per one thousand assessed valuation but 
rejected an amendment offering an exemption 
of $3,000 on homesteads and providing that 
each taxpayer could be his own assessor. By 
vote of 91,752 “yes” and 81,507 “no” Mil- 
waukee voters approved a referendum amend- 
ment to the city charter which makes it pos- 
sible to budget only $17,000,000 annually up 
to and including December 31, 1934, exclu- 
sive of bond issues, debt retirement, and 
school expenses. The same amendment fixes 
at not to exceed $2,000,000 the total tax levy 
for all city purposes, exclusive of schools, fire 
and police departments, and debt service. 

Arkansas voters repudiated the constitu- 
tional amendment calling for an exemption of 
all homesteads from taxation. Texas, on the 
other hand, approved a constitutional amend- 
ment to exempt the first $3,000 of assessed 
valuation of resident homesteads from all state 
taxes. 

The voters of the state of Washington 
adopted two tax initiative measures, one pro- 
viding for a forty mill tax limit, and the other 
providing for an income tax upon personal and 
corporate income. The tax limit initiative sets 
up a maximum limit of the general property 
tax of forty mills upon city property. A special 
election may be called.to authorize a larger 
levy by any unit of government but a 60 per 
cent favorable vote is required. Professor Jo- 


CHATTERS 


Association, Chicago 


seph P. Harris of the University of Washington 
writes: ‘“These measures will greatly affect the 
tax system of the state and unless new sources 
of revenue are found by the state legislature 
next year, many units of government will have 
to be drastically curtailed. The city levy in 
Seattle for 1932 is slightly over 32 mills. By 
the provision of the tax limit, this has to be 
reduced to 15 mills, plus the debt service cost.” 
In Oregon, the voters approved an amend- 
ment giving the legislature power to require a 
property qualification of voters on questions 
involving special taxes or issuance of public 
bonds. The voters also approved the change in 
the state tax limit law, an increase in the in- 
come tax, and defeated a measure proposing to 
establish tax supervision commissions in other 
counties similar to that in Multnomah County, 
and also defeated a proposal giving the legis- 
lature greater power to control local finances. 


A Tax Collection Objective 
OHN N. EDY, city manager of Dallas, 
Texas, suggests that officials fix a definite 
amount as an objective when they are planning 
some effort in the collection of delinquent taxes. 
Mr. Edy reports that such a plan was success- 
ful in Dallas. 


Wasted Time on Payrolls 

N official of a large eastern city has just 
A reported that the treasurer and auditor 
of the city spend more than one-half of their 
time handling the payroll. All payments are 
made in cash. This indicates the need of a 
complete revision of the payroll system and the 
establishment of a plan for paying by check. 


Special Assessments and the R. F. C. 


ELIABLE sources of information indi- 
cate that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will not class as self-liquidating 
projects the construction of sidewalks, pave- 
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ments, sewers, etc., payable from special as- 
sessment levies. In some cases municipalities 
make a specific charge for the use of sewers, 
similar to that imposed for water or electric 
service, or based on the amount of water con- 
sumed or the sewer facilities available. Such 
special charges are similar to tolls and fees and 
if they actually make a project self-supporting 
it is quite probable that their construction 
would be approved. 

The R. F. C. requests city officials to give 
more thought to small projects. 


No Electricity Tax for Hospitals 


HE tax on electrical energy provided in 

Section 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
does not apply to hospitals not organized or 
operated for profit and no part of the net earn- 
ings of which go to stockholders or individuals. 
This ruling was given by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue November 8, 1932. The tax does 
apply, however, where hospitals are operated 
for a profit. 


Municipal Excise Taxes 


INNIPEG, Canada, expects to raise 

$420,000 from its proposed new taxes, 
including those on light, power, and gas bills, 
and on motor vehicles. The city was given 
power by provincial legislature to impose a 
10 per cent tax on light, power and gas bills, 
with $25 maximum monthly tax. Bills under 
two dollars are exempt. 


Office Suggestions 


UFF paper is preferable for accounting 
records from the standpoint of eye strain, 
according to the results of a survey reported in 
The American Accountant for November, 
1932. The first three favorite colors for ruling 
are brown, green, and gray. Black seems to be 
losing ground. 

The indexing of vouchers and warrants in 
many cities may be eliminated by, filing one 
copy in an alphabetical file. If the copy with 
invoices attached is so filed all of the accounts 
paid one firm may be readily located. 


High Lights of the Conference of State 
Municipal Leagues 


A few excerpts from addresses given at the ninth annual conference of the 
American Municipal Association held in Chicago, Illinois, November 10 to 12, 


1932. 


REMEMBER one time I attended a meet- 
| ing of the League of Michigan Munici- 

palities. It was back in 1925 or 1926. 
While I was waiting to speak the members were 
discussing this wholesale boycott of govern- 
ment and what they were going to do about it. 
When I went home I gave out a story some- 
thing like this: ‘The League of Michigan 
Municipalities, at its meeting from which I just 
returned, held a general discussion of the wide- 
spread propaganda against our government and 
its activities that has the effect of destroying 
the confidence of our people. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that something 
must be done to offset this new movement in 
America if republican institutions are to re- 
main. The Michigan Municipal League pledged 


itself to take the necessary steps in that state to 
check the destructive attack on all government. 
It is high time that the people get the real facts 
concerning their government so they may be 
able to discount correctly the flood of propa- 
ganda of inefficiency and cost of government 
which has spread everywhere, with the hope 
that the average citizen will be unable to get 
at the truth of the situation. Our government 
deserves the confidence and respect of the citi- 
zens or it does not. I am prepared to do my 
part in Milwaukee to uphold organized gov- 
ernment and therefore issue a challenge to any- 
one to debate before the public any of the 
following propositions: 

‘First, that Milwaukee municipal govern- 
ment is more sound financially and functions 
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more efficiently than the government of any of 
the thirty larger cities in the United States. 

‘Second, that all Milwaukee municipal serv- 
ices are furnished to the people at 20 to 100 
per cent cheaper than the same could be fur- 
nished by private concerns. 

‘Third, that we receive at least 100 per cent 
more for every dollar invested in taxes than 
from the dollar expended for any other pur- 
pose. 

‘Fourth, that so-called business leaders and 
captains of industry who are forever damning 
organized government because of the annual 
collection of taxes, without any investigation 
of the fact, do more to undermine faith in our 
republic than all of the communists in the 
world. The reservation I would make is that I 
would not waste time with cranks or persons 
who have made no study of municipal govern- 
ment. I must know in advance what cities are 
to be compared with Milwaukee.’ 

I never had an answer to that challenge, and 
have been waiting for six long years.—Daniel 
W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee; trustee, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 


N some of the larger cities we could get rid 

of another layer of government, namely, the 
state government. That is to say we could not 
only get rid of the town government, the county 
government, park government, school govern- 
ment, and the library government, but we 
could get on pretty well with a city-state com- 
bination. The large city could be made a state, 
not in the sense of an old time sovereign city- 
state with an army and navy, but in the sense 
that we would have a government organized, 
we will say in Chicago or New York, concen- 
trating the functions of town, county, city, 
school, park, library and state into one central 
and simpler government, which would be less 
expensive to operate, which would be simpler 
to control, and which would at once set up 
kinds of relations that are easier to maintain 
than those that ordinarily are found between 
a city and state.—Charles E. Merriam, pro- 
fessor of political science, the University of 
Chicago. 


F the various governmental units are com- 
pared on the basis of their revenue receipts, 
the federal government is the most important 
political unit. In 1930 its revenues were al- 
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most seven times greater than those of New 
York City, the second largest government in 
the United States. 

The state of New York ranks third, Chicago 
is fourth, followed by Pennsylvania, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Philadelphia, California and 
Michigan in the order named. The ten largest 
governments in the United States are made up 
of the national government, five cities and four 
states. To include all of the states required the 
listing of 165 governments of which 116 were 
cities. New Mexico ranked 107 on the list 
and was separated from Nevada by 56 cities. 
Among the hundred odd cities more important 
fiscally than Nevada are South Bend (Indi- 
ana), Rockford (Tllinois), Lansing (Mich- 
igan), Bayonne (New Jersey), Canton (Ohio), 
Quincy (Massachusetts), and Reading (Penn- 
sylvania). This mode of ranking governments 
indicates that eight cities are more important 
fiscally than the states which contain them. 
The revenue receipts of New York City exceed 
those of the State of New York by more than 
two to one; the revenues of Chicago are twice 
as great as those of Illinois; 
Michigan; 


Detroit exceeds 
Los Angeles outranks California: 
Boston receives more than Massachusetts; St. 
Louis receives greater income than Missouri; 
Baltimore receives $15,000,000 per year more 
than Maryland; and the revenues of Seattle 
exceed those of the State of Washington. Ohio 
has revenues only $6,000,000 in excess of those 
of Cleveland, while Cleveland and Cincinnati 
together receive $32,000,000 per year more 
than the state. The revenues of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh also exceed those of Pennsyl- 
vania. These revenues are spent in satisfying 
the collective wants of the inhabitants of vari- 
ous communities. From a fiscal standpoint the 
importance of municipalities is greater than 
that of many states. Even the fiscal operations 
of Cook County, Illinois, in 1930 were larger 
than those of 29 states. The revenue needs of 
these political subdivisions cannot be neglected 
or ignored.—Simeon E. Leland, professor of 
economics, University of Chicago. 


O long as we remain a democracy, we must 
S teach the first lessons of democracy by 
placing the responsibility for local public affairs 
directly on local communities. Efficient and 
economical government can be brought about 
only through an alert, studious, and respon- 
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sible citizenry. Responsible citizenship is not 
developed by removing the responsibility for 
local affairs from city halls to state capitols. 
Perhaps the strongest argument against state 
control is the false sense of security it en- 
genders in the citizens of the local communities. 
How can citizens be expected to act intelli- 
gently on state, national, and international 
affairs, if we dare not trust them with those 
responsibilities of citizenship which lie at their 
very door? Then, finally, state control removes 
the responsibility of management from the city 
halls to the state capitol, removes the respon- 
sibility from the very ones we have elected to 
assume these responsibilities. Responsibility 
must be accomplished by commensurate au- 
thority. This is a fundamental principle of 
both private and public administration.—Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, executive director, The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 


FRANCHISE is a grant of the privilege of 
using the streets for a private purpose— 
it is a grant of a valuable property right, and it 
should be paid for as such. There is no more 
justification for granting free use of the streets 
to a utility than there would be for granting 
it free use of a municipally owned lot or build- 
ing. A fair franchise fee from every utility is a 
legitimate source of revenue in every city and 
village in the country.—Thomas A. Matthews, 
attorney, Illinois Municipal League. 


FTER a very careful analysis of the finan- 
A cial troubles of New York State munici- 
palities resulting from unemployment, we con- 
cluded unanimously that our greatest need is a 
plan which will make it easy and economical to 
issue short term bonds for unemployment pur- 
poses. We now find that when a municipality 
desires to procure a loan for home or work 
relief, or both, it is confronted with one or 
more of the following difficulties: 

(1) Loans for welfare purposes are not pop- 
ular with the banks and other financial insti- 
tutions; 

(2) It is exceedingly difficult for municipal- 
ities to procure short term loans because banks 
assert they are unable to dispose of them when 
necessary to keep their assets liquid; 

(3) If a loan can be procured, the banks 
demand the maximum legal rate of interest. 


In order to eliminate these reasons or ex- 
cuses by banks and other financial institu- 
tions, we have petitioned the President and 
Congress to amend the Federal Reserve Act 
to permit under proper restrictions the Federal 
Reserve Bank to rediscount municipal loans 
made to relieve unemployment.—W illiam Parr 
Capes, executive secretary, New York State 
Conference of Mayors. 


HE percentage of tax collections in a 

community serves as a composite index 
of its civic pride, political honesty, and indus- 
trial stability. Poor tax collections may be 
attributed, at times, to a lack of public spirit. 
Again, they may be caused by a feeling that 
the levy and assessment has not been honestly 
made, and in other cases unemployment or 
excessive taxation may have made it impossible 
for the inhabitants to pay. The subject of tax 
collections is not so much a question for the 
economists and philosophers as it is a challenge 
to honest, fair, and effective local government 
administration. . . . Tax delinquency has been 
increasing rapidly. It is the major cause of 
many serious problems of local governments. 
The situation may be remedied by a redistribu- 
tion of the tax burden, by imposing reasonable 
levies, by adopting adequate tax laws, and 
finally by administering collections through 
persons appointed for this purpose because of 
their ability and integrity —Carl H. Chatters, 
executive director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. 


ESPITE the diversity of constitutions and 

laws in the various states, it is now be- 
coming apparent that many municipal prob- 
lems are arising which transcend state bound- 
aries. In the past there has been no agency 
through which the municipalities of the country 
could effectively cooperate. Now, through this 
national federation of the state leagues of mu- 
nicipalities we have the needed machinery. 
I am convinced that an organization such as 
ours, representing the municipal officials them- 
selves, can produce greater results in raising 
the standards of municipal government than 
can any group which is not dealing with the 
everyday problems of municipal administra- 
tion. — Frederick N. MacMillin, president, 
American Municipal Association. 
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EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


A Guide to Organizations in the Field 
of Public Administration 


HE Public Administration Clearing House 

has just published a Directory of Organiza- 
tions in the Field of Public Administration, includ- 
ing 1,744 voluntary organizations classified under 
the headings: national, state, regional, and Canad- 
ian. For each of the 466 national organizations 
the directory presents the name and address of 
the executive head of the organization, types and 
number of members, membership dues, annual 
budget, number of staff members, activities, affili- 
ations, and publications. For the other organiza- 
tions the directory gives the name of the president 
or secretary and address of the headquarters. The 
directory was compiled as an index to sources of 
information in the field of public administration 
and should be of great value to the organizations 
themselves, to public officials, and to students of 
government. Copies may be obtained at $1 each 
from Public Administration Clearing House, 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago. 


Three City-Owned Utilities Save Citi- 
zens $3,487,733 in Four Years 
HE operation of three public utilities—elec- 
tricity, gas and water—owned by the city of 
Hamilton, Ohio, has been so successful as to at- 
tract considerable attention. An audit and analysis 
of operation of these utilities from January 1, 
1928 to January 1, 1931, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Burns and McDonnell Engineering 
Company. The report discloses that during this 
four-year period the capacity of the municipal 
electric plant has been doubled; a new substation 
was completed and a new distribution system in- 
stalled—all from the earnings of the plant. Be- 
cause the electric rate has been reduced four 
times, private companies operating in that terri- 
tory have had to make corresponding cuts. The 
gas rate has been substantially reduced and the 
leakage of gas through municipal mains has been 
reduced from 33 per cent to 6 per cent. 
According to the audit, the clear profit from 
operation has been as follows: water department, 
$409,817; gas, $244,955; electric, $1,023,297; or 
a total of $1,678,069 for all departments. In addi- 
tion, savings made possible in hydrant rental, free 
water service, reduced rates to consumers, street 


lighting, water pumping, and traffic lights brought 
the total saving to the citizens to $3,487,733, after 
deducting $58,795 which would have been paid in 
taxes on these plants had they been privately 
owned. Each department has set aside from its 
earnings as a depreciation allowance: water, 
$63,820; gas, $116,881; electric, $307,731; or a 
total of $488,432. The value of the utilities dur- 
ing the four-year period has increased $841,000 
because of improvements and enlargements, while 
the total bonded indebtedness against the plants 
had been decreased $307,000. The report points 
out that the present physical and financial condi- 
tion of the utilities is excellent; that the rates 
charged to patrons for service are in line with 
those charged by other municipally operated utili- 
ties and are lower than most rates charged by 
privately operated utilities; and that the excellent 
results are entirely chargeable to intelligent and 
efficient management. Russell P. Price has been 
city manager of Hamilton for the last five years 


How to Raise Housing Standards 

ROGRESS in raising the standards of housing 

depends not only upon the application of a 
more enlightened outlook, but also upon the use of 
highly developed professional techniques and the 
co-operation of individuals with their local govern- 
ments, according to John M. Gries and James 
Ford, editors of the eleven volumes including the 
reports of the thirty-one committees that collected 
data on every phase of housing for the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship. To date, the President's Conference has 
published seven volumes, the first of which was 
Planning for Residential Districts, containing the 
reports of the committees on city planning and 
zoning, subdivision layout, landscape planning and 
planting, and utilities for houses, besides an index 
to the last named report and a special report on 
housing in unincorporated areas. In Volume II, 
Home Finance and Taxation, it is stated that the 
high cost of financing is the greatest deterrent to 
home ownership, that “two thirds or more of all 
home purchases require second mortgages for 
which it is not unusual for buyers to pay a bonus 
of 15 to 20 per cent.” The heavy tax burden on 
real estate, the many layers of government, and 
the inequality of assessment and other laws in the 
governmental structure are discussed in relation 
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to their effects upon housing in this country. 

How to reform the past errors in housing is the 
general theme of the third volume entitled, Slums, 
Large-Scale Housing, and Decentralization, in 
which the committee on blighted areas and slums 
discusses the causes which have produced slums, 
how these areas can be converted into desirable 
neighborhoods, and how the growth of blighted 
areas can be prevented in the future. These vol- 
umes may be obtained for $1.15 each postpaid 
from the President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, New Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


One County and Three Cities Adopt 
Council-Manager Plan 


AN MATEO County, California, on Novem- 

ber 8 adopted the first orthodox county man- 
ager charter in the United States by a vote of 
16,531 to 8,693. The charter is to become effec- 
tive for the purpose of selecting the county exec- 
utive upon its approval by the legislature which 
meets in January, 1933, and for all other purposes 
on July 1, 1933. The charter provides that a 
qualifications board composed of two superior 
court judges, the county superintendent of schools, 
one to be appointed by these three, and one to be 
selected by the board of supervisors shall receive 
applications and examine the qualifications of all 
candidates for the position of county executive, 
and submit to the board of supervisors a list of 
the five who make the highest ranking. The char- 
ter also provides that the county executive receive 
a salary of not less than $6,000 a year and that 
he be eligible for reappointment at the end of the 
four-year term without passing through the pro- 
cess of the qualifications board. The county 
executive appoints the clerk, recorder, treasurer, 
tax collector, engineer, coroner, public adminis- 
trator, advisory board of health and welfare, 
director of health and welfare, recreation com- 
mission, purchasing agent, and building inspector. 
The charter was drafted by Edwin A. Cottrell, 
professor of public administration, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Paducah, Kentucky, a city of 33.541 popula- 
tion, adopted the provisions of the state council- 
manager enabling act on November 8 by a two- 
to-one vote, the plan to become effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, replacing the commission form. The 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, council on November 
14, voted unanimously to make the council-man- 
ager plan effective by ordinance on January 1. 
The population of Wilkinsburg is 29.639. Harbor 
Springs, Michigan, a city with a population of 
1,429, adopted a council-manager charter on Octo- 


ber 6, effective immediately. 

The voters of three cities and one county on 
November 8 defeated proposals to adopt the 
council-manager plan. In Coffeyville, Kansas, a 
city with a population of 16,198, the plan was 
voted down by 3,881 to 2,413. The campaign for 
the adoption of the manager plan was sponsored 
by a man who had been defeated in the last may- 
oralty election. Winchester, Kentucky (8,233) 
and Catlettsburg (5,025) also defeated proposals 
to adopt the council-manager plan. In Mendocino 
County, California, the voters defeated a pro- 
posed county executive charter by a two-to-one 
vote. Mendocino County has a population of 
23,505. 

Three Ohio cities voted on November 8 on 
abandoning the council-manager plan to return 
to the mayor-council form of government. The 
voters of East Cleveland (39,657) defeated this 
proposal by a vote of 9,448 to 3,890, and the vot- 
ers in Ashtabula (23,301) defeated a similar pro- 
posal. But in Lima, the mayor-council amend- 
ment was adopted by a vote of 9,183 to 8,775. 
Under the mayor-council plan, councilmen are to 
be elected by wards, and the president of the 
council and the city auditor and city attorney also 
are to be elected. However, certain legal difficul- 
ties have prevented the new charter from being 
put into effect. The city commission failed to 
pass an enabling ordinance changing the form of 
government to the mayor-council plan. Immedi- 
ately after the election a movement was started 
to draft a new council-manager charter to submit 
to the voters before the mayor-council plan goes 
into effect, which may not be until November, 
1933, pending the outcome of the legal battle. 
The council-manager plan has been in effect in 
Lima since 1922. 


Economy Through Co-Ordinated Plan- 
ning — Say City Planners 


HE annual meeting of the National Confer- 

ence on City Planning, held last month in 
Pittsburgh, was what many of its members have 
been describing as an emergency session. Past 
conferences have sometimes been criticized be- 
cause the subject matter discussed was too tech- 
nical or because the subject matter was too popu- 
lar. There was apparently no such criticism at 
this year’s meeting. The technical details of high- 
way planning, location of schools and parks and 
other elements of a comprehensive plan were not 
presented for the criticism of specialists, nor was 
there any attempt to stimulate cities to enter upon 
planning programs by “inspirational” talk full of 
well sounding generalities. The Conference was 
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busy from beginning to end on an honest and 
earnest endeavor to find out what true municipal 
economy is. There has been a lot of loose talk 
about it. There have been advocates of percentage 
reduction of municipal budgets without much 
thought of the comparative merit of activities. 

Bankers, tax specialists, as well as the city plan- 
ning practitioners agreed that in the budget of any 
community there were two general items, one of 
debt service and one of operating expenses, and 
that in the debt service was a heavy amount for 
which there was no corresponding service to the 
community. In other words, many of the physical 
improvements of the past were either wrongly 
located or badly functioning. It is equally true 
that many of the annual appropriations for oper- 
ating expenses are wasted because they are spent 
upon the upkeep of projects which never should 
have been built. A general slashing of municipal ex- 
penditures might conceivably have some little in- 
fluence on the tax rate, but it would never cure 
the real evil. Cities might go on perpetuating their 
poorly adjusted street systems, extending public 
utilities to remote subdivisions for which there 
was no demand. These are only illustrations of 
many wasteful practices. 

Nor would it do to offer as a solution of the 
financial problem a long-term financial program 
if this program were merely an assembling of all 
the proposals for improvements over a term of 
years and a hit or miss determination of the 
projects which should be carried out and the 
projects which should be abandoned or post- 
poned. 

No one could have attended the Conference 
without getting clearly the conclusion that there 
must be a municipal department which provides 
a surer way of appraising the value of municipal 
improvements and consequently the wisdom of 
a large portion of municipal expenditure 

Today the building of a city is the product of 
many groups, many officials interested in their 
own departments and in their own specific en- 
thusiasms. A maladjusted whole is bound to 
result. A planning department and a_ planning 
technique are absolutely demanded if these vari- 
ous emphases and enthusiasms are to become 
adjusted so that each part fits into the whole 
without impairing its function or the function of 
any other part. The reduction of municipal bud- 
gets cannot be worked out without a plan in 
which all the physical elements of the city are 
co-ordinated. If the plan commission secures a 
plan and administers it with the co-operation of 
an honest city government, economy and security 
will be assured —FLAVEL SHURTLEFF, secretary, 
National Conference on City Planning 


December 


Radio Broadcasts on Constructive Econ- 
omy in Government 


| yer neal Economy in State and Lo- 
A cal Government is the title of a post-election 
series of radio broadcasts under the auspices of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. These programs are broadcast over a 
nation-wide hookup of the National Broadcasting 
Company from 8:00 to 8:30 Eastern Standard 
Time every Tuesday night. The remaining pro 
grams in this particular series are: December 13, 
“Reforming Financial Methods,” by Luther Gu 
lick, Institute of Public Administration; Harley L 
Lutz, Princeton University; and Russell Forbes, 
National Municipal League; December 20, “Re 
ducing and Limiting Local Indebtedness,” by Carl 
H. Chatters, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion; C. E. Rightor, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research; and Henry Hart, Michigan 
Municipal Advisory Council; and December 27, 
“Revising Our State and Local Tax System,” by 
W. F. Willoughby; William Anderson, University 
of Minnesota; and Loeb 
University 


Isidor Washington 


Michigan City Managers Hold Joint 


Meeting With League 
WENTY Michigan city managers met with 
the Michigan Municipal League at Lansing 
on October 12 to 14, participating in the program 
of the League and in roundtable discussions of 
the group of Relief work was the 
most persistent problem which threaded its way 


managers. 
through the three day session The general ses- 
sion centered around an address by Frank Bane 
director of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, Chicago, and there was a great deal of discus- 
sion on the provisions of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act 

In the group meeting the problems of finance 
included refunding operations and problems of 
the utilization of welfare labor on a productive 
Muskegon and Kalamazoo 
reported the organization of a public improvement 


basis. The cities of 


program undertaken primarily as an outlet for 
welfare labor and at a flat unit cost paid by the 
abutting property. Costs over and above the flat 
unit cost are being contributed from the welfare 
fund. Discussion was also held on the work or- 
der system of welfare and administration of a 
central commissary 

Another topic which brought forth a stirring dis- 
cussion was the function of the state public utili- 


ties commission with respect to public utility rates 
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The twenty city managers who attended the 
meeting were: George S. Barnard, Benton Har- 
bor; Ashton J. Berst, Pleasant Ridge; L. P. Cook- 
ingham, Plymouth; H. G. Crow, St. Joseph; O. 
W. Damrow, Manistee; I. R. Ellison, Muskegon; 
Jay F. Gibbs, Ferndale; L. Henry Gork, East 
Grand Rapids; William A. Jones, Huntington 
Woods; P. A. Kammeraad, Grand Haven; George 
L. Lusk, Bay City; J. W. Parry, Birmingham; E. 
C. Rutz, Kalamazoo; William B. Schmuhl, Pon- 
tiac; Henry A. Sherman, Sault Ste. Marie; A. W. 
Stephens, Oak Park; J. Donald Sullivan, Alma; 
Theodore H. Townsend, St. Johns; H. W. Wedge, 
Clawson; and W. K. Willman, Mt. Pleasant. 
George L. Lusk, city manager of Bay City, who 
served in the capacity of first vice-president of 
the Michigan Municipal League and has for many 
years been prominently identified with legislative 
and civic activities in the state of Michigan, was 
elected president of the League. 

The Michigan section of the International City 
Managers’ Association will hold a mid-winter 
meeting in January. These winter meetings are 
seldom held to a set program but are conducted 
almost entirely on the roundtable basis. Unques- 
tionably the topics which will require further dis- 
cussion and analysis will be welfare relief, pending 
legislation, and the development of revenues from 
municipal operations —J. W. Parry, village man- 
ager, Birmingham, Michigan. 


1933 Trafic Safety Contest Announced 
NATIONAL Traffic Safety Contest for 1933 
similar in plan to the one now in progress 

but guided by several new and important rules 
will be launched January 1. The population groups 
will be as follows: over 500,000; 250,000 to 500,- 
090; 100,000 to 250,009; 50,000 to 100,000; 
25,000 to 50,000; 10,000 to 25,000; 2,500 to 
10,000. The most important change in the present 
rules is a requirement that all cities make monthly 
reports of all fatal and personal injury motor 
vehicle accidents classified by age and type of 
accident. This report is called for in the Standard 
Monthly Report Form. Any cities sixty days in 
arrears on such reports will be automatically 
dropped. but may be reinstated on making full 
reports later. Circulars giving all details of the 
contest will be distributed during December by 
the National Safety Council to the mayor or city 
manager in cities, of over 10,000 population. There 
will be no general solicitation of cities under 
10.009 but an entry form will be sent on request 
John N. Edy, city 
manager of Dallas, Texas. is chairman of the 
Committee on National Traffic Safety Contest of 


to any such city over 2,500 
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the National Safety Council. A total of 442 cities 
were entered in the 1932 contest. 


Model Public Works Records Installed 
by Newport, Kentucky 

EALIZING the economies which accrue 

from a public works cost accounting system, 
Clyde E. Wallingford, city manager of Newport, 
Kentucky, recently obtained the assistance of the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation 
Records in making a complete installation. This 
system furnishes cost accounting information for 
all operations handled by the public works and 
water departments. Mr. Wallingford anticipates 
that the next city budget will be much more scien- 
tifically prepared, using these cost analyses as a 
basis for departmental expenditures. 

The central equipment maintenance division, 
under the direct supervision of the city engineer, 
makes all repairs on every piece of major city- 
owned equipment, and bills the several depart- 
ments monthly for these charges. The public 
works and water departments are charged for 
these equipment repairs on the basis of rental 
rates. Other departments, such as police and fire, 
are billed at actual cost for labor and parts, plus 
garage overhead. To control the cost of operating 
all city equipment, the standard Individual Equip- 
ment Record is maintained. Once each month, 
the city manager receives a report summarizing 
these equipment records which shows the total 
cost of operation, cost per hour, and per mile, for 
each piece of equipment. This monthly report 
also shows in these columns the maximum hours 
that each piece of equipment should be operated 
on full-time schedule, the actual hours operated, 
and the per cent of efficiency in the extent of its 
use. 

Seven daily field reports furnish all, the basic 
information for the entire system in both the pub- 
lic works and water departments. Each of these 
daily reports go first to the garage where the 
timekeeper’s office is located. There a master 
time book is maintained and all labor reports are 
checked against this master time book before it is 
delivered to the city hall office. At the city hall 
office, the reports for material, labor, and equip- 
ment are summarized and eventually reach the 
work and cost ledger. From this ledger evolves 
all of the work and cost statements used for ad- 
ministrative control of both public works and 
water department operations. This installation 
in Newport was made under the direction of 
Donald C. Stone and Gustave A. Moe, the re- 
search staff of the Committee on Uniform Street 
and Sanitation Records and of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


JouHn M. Barrincer, Flint’s third city mana- 
ger, has again been appointed to that position, 
succeeding Harry L. Hulburt who had been ap- 
pointed on October 1. Mr. Barringer was at one 
time head of the Flint Civic League. 

EUGENE MASTERS was appointed city manager 
of St. Augustine, Florida, in October. C. S. Coe 
had served in that capacity for nearly three years. 
Mr. Masters was city manager of St. Augustine 
for ten years, 1918-28, and previous to that time 
was mayor. 

Frep C. Taytor is the first city manager ap- 
pointed under the council-manager charter which 
went into effect in Harbor Springs, Michigan, in 
November. 


American Municipal Association Holds 
Annual Conference in Chicago 
EPRESENTATIVES from state leagues of 
municipalities from Virginia to Oregon and 

from Texas to Minnesota convened at Chicago 

on November 10 to 12. The league secretaries, 
league officers, and staff members brought the 
total attendance to about one hundred. In at- 
tendance, in states represented, and in interest, 
this was by far the most successful convention 
the American Municipal Association has ever held. 

The opening session was addressed by Frederick 
N. MacMillin, president of the American Munici- 
pal Association, by representatives of the city of 
Chicago, and by The University of Chicago. In 
his annual report, Paul V. Betters, executive sec- 
retary of the Association, reported that there had 
been a tremendous increase in services performed, 
that several new leagues had resulted from the 
establishment of a permanent national secretariat, 
that the Association was giving the leagues infor- 
mation on federal matters especially on all phases 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
and that the Association was developing services 
such as special reports, information service, library 
service, magazine service, ordinance file, informa- 
tion on league administration, training schools, 
committee reports, and the promotion of new 
leagues. Mr. Betters also reported on the Inter- 
national Congress of Local Authorities at London, 
the survey made of European leagues of cities, 
the work of leagues in administering relief, and 
future plans for the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. 

An entire session was devoted to a considera- 
tion of state control of the affairs of cities. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, executive director, International 
City Managers’ Association, delivered a paper 
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“The State Control Method is Not the Way Out” 
and Morris B. Lambie of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, submitted a report of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association Committee on the 
“Financial Relations Between States and Cities.” 
The consensus of opinion expressed both by the 
speakers and during the discussion was that in 
increasing home rule powers for cities rather than 
in state control lies the greater hope for improve- 
ment in city government. 

The need for a change in the revenue system of 
cities was discussed by Simeon E. Leland, pro- 
fessor of public finance, The University of Chi- 
cago, “Why the Present Revenue Relations 
Between the States and Cities Must Be Reorgan- 
ized”; Thomas A. Matthews, legal counsel, IlIli- 
nois Municipal League, ““Are There New Sources 
of Municipal Revenue”; and Carl H. Chatters, 
executive director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, “Better Tax Collection Methods.” 
There seemed to be general agreement that there 
was a need for a general review of the financial 
relationship between states and cities and that the 
leagues should take an important réle in bringing 
about modifications more equitable to cities 

One of the most important sessions was on “Un- 
employment Relief—the Crisis in Municipal Gov 
ernment.” As the executive secretaries of a num- 
ber of state leagues have been appointed by the 
governors of those states as relief administrators 
the discussion was particularly illuminating. All 
of the leagues reported upon what they were doing 
in regard to this problem. Of particular interest 
were the report by William Parr Capes, executive 
secretary, New York State Conference of Mayors. 
“The New York State Plan and its Development” 
and the report on “How Kansas Is Meeting the 
Problem” by John G. Stutz, executive secretary, 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Frank Bane, 
director, American Public Welfare Association, 
spoke on ‘Federal Relief—Its Present Status and 
Possible Future Action.” Colonel D. H 
director, Federal Employment Stabilization Board 
spoke on “Advance Planning for Municipalities.” 

Outstanding dinner speakers were Charles E 
Merriam, The University of Chicago; Mayor J 
Fulmer Bright of Richmond, Mayor 
Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee; Brownlow, 
director, Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago; and Thomas H. Reed, University of 
Michigan. 

The state municipal leagues of fifteen states 
were represented at the conference 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. The officers elected for the coming year 
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were: president, Frederick N. MacMillin, execu- 
tive secretary, League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties; vice-president, Harold D. Smith, director, 
Michigan Municipal League; trustees, William 
Parr Capes, executive secretary, New York State 
Conference of Mayors, and Morton L. Waller- 
stein, executive secretary, League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities. 

The complete proceedings of the conference 
will be published later and mimeographed copies 
of many of the speeches may now be obtained 
from the American Municipal Association, 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago —Pavut V. BeTTERs. 


Kansas Cities Would Limit Voting on 
Bond Issues to Taxpayers 


HE League of Kansas Municipalities held 

its twenty-fourth annual convention at Law- 
rence, Kansas, in October, with city officials from 
a large number of cities of the state in attendance. 
The problems discussed included: the economical 
management of municipal activities, municipal 
accounting procedure, the tax limitation amend- 
ment, advantages and disadvantages of “‘tax-free”’ 
cities, and the work of the Kansas Federal Relief 
Committee. In addition, there were roundtables 
for each group of city officials including mayors 
and city managers, utility plant operators, city 
clerks, city treasurers, and city auditors. The 
legislative committee of the League recommended 
that the League sponsor a bill for presentation to 
the state legislature providing that 16 2/3 per cent 
of the gasoline tax be returned to the cities in 
which it is collected and that 20 per cent of the 
license tax be returned to the cities in which the 
license fee is paid; that the legislature provide 
funds for the revision of laws relating to munici- 
palities; that the League sponsor an amendment 
to the state constitution limiting the right to vote 
on bond issues to taxpayers; and that counties 
desiring to purchase real estate on which the taxes 
are delinquent be required to do so within ten 
days or lose their rights. In his talk on the eco- 
nomical management of municipal activities, City 
Manager A. W. Seng of Atchison stressed the im- 
portance of establishing a sound budget system 
based on carefully prepared work programs and 
executed in accordance with an allotment system. 
Other city managers who took an active part in 
the program were: W. H. Craft of Kinsley, Her- 
bert L. Brown of Salina, O. M. Goodrich of 
Stockton, Jess C. Moser of LaCrosse, M. E. Cole- 
man of St. Marys, and G. C. Pierce of Belleville. 
John G. Stutz is secretary of the League of Kan- 
sas Municipalities. 


Charles E. Ashburner 


HARLES E. ASHBURNER, the first man to 
hold the position of city manager in this 
country, died on October 26 at his home in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, at the age of sixty-two. He was 
born in India, the son of an English army officer, 
and was educated in England, France and Ger- 
many. Shortly after receiving an engineering 
degree from the University of Heidelberg, he 
came to the United States and for a number of 
years was engaged in private engineering practice 
and later was employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. His appointment in 1908 as city man- 
ager of Staunton, Virginia, came in a rather unique 
manner. A leaky dam had given way and the local 
contractors refused to bid under $4,000 for mak- 
ing the repairs. A friend in the council appealed 
to Mr. Ashburner, who advised that repairs could 
be made for $737 if his recommendations were 
followed. The council accepted his recommenda- 
tions, the job was completed for $736, and Mr. 
Ashburner was named city manager. He served 
Staunton for three years and after three years 
more of engineering work in the city of Richmond, 
he was appointed city manager of Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1914 at a salary of $6,000; then he be- 
came manager of Norfolk, Virginia, at an initial 
salary of $9,000, rising to $16,000 when in 1923 
he was appointed city manager of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, at a salary of $20,000. He retired from the 
active management in 1928. In his book, The City 
Manager, Leonard D. White wrote of him in 1927: 


The original and in many ways the indelible 
impression of Ashburner is that of an inexhaustible 
human dynamo, forever driving ahead with con- 
stant acceleration, never content with the achieve- 
ments of the past, but with full realization burning 
up the ultimate treasure of reserve power in the 
relentless pursuit of the immediate objective. Ash 
burner’s face shows the lines of the restless and 
unsatisfied effort which has broken him down al 
ready four times on the job. He grants that he is 
burning the candle at both ends; for long periods 
he keeps up the pace only with the constant assist- 
ance of his physician; but so long as there is a big 
job to be done, Ashburner cannot do less than give 
every ounce of his strength and his will to it 
His loyalty to his city, to his profession, and to his 
own high standards of personal conduct is carried 
to the last degree. 


Mr. Ashburner was elected the first president 
of the International City Managers’ Association 
when it was organized in 1914 and his interest 
continued throughout his active career in the pro- 
fession. He was truly one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities in the city manager profession.— 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, executive director, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 











Association Business 
OUR city managers have made application to 
become Members of the International City 
Managers’ Association: W. F. Cocke, Manassas, 
Virginia; A. Stover Fitz, Waynesboro, Pennsyl- 
vania; E. O. Garrett, Edgewood, Pennsylvania; 
and B. L. Winslow, Stoughton, Massachusetts. 

The following city managers have affiliated re- 
cently as Associate Members: H. B. Anderson, 
Portsmouth, Virginia; Ralph M. Bryant, Alameda, 
California; J. K. Huey, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida; 
A. L. Meisel, Williamsburg, Virginia; Arthur W. 
Stephens, Oak Park, Michigan; Donald C. Wag- 
ner, West Reading, Pennsylvania; Edmund H. 
Waterhouse, Glenview, Illinois; Lloyd Water- 
strout, Sturgis, Michigan; C. H. Winterhaler, 
Amarillo, Texas; and W. Morgan Works, Sher- 
man, Texas. 

New Student Members are: Dillard Bird, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; H. R. Enslow, Schenectady, New 
York; W. B. McKesson, Los Angeles, California; 
Frank P. Meserve, Jr., Inglewood, California; De 
Wayne E. Nolting, Syracuse, New York; G. Rob- 
erta Richards, Lodi,- California; Lucy E. Ritter, 
Stockton, California; Byron J. Rockwood, Sag- 
inaw, Michigan; Nelson B. Sewell, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Ada Watson, Syracuse, New York; and 
Morton D. Weiss, Hoboken, New Jersey 





Model D ELGIN’S Easy Dumping Method 


TO BRING COSTS DOWN 


A city with city manager government 
installed ELGINS in 1924 and 1927. A year 
ago it replaced its old-style 1924 ELGIN with 
a modern Model D. For 12 months, old-style 
1927 ELGIN has been working alongside 
modern Model D . . . and Model D has done 
the work at almost 31% lower cost. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK U 


100 N. LaSalle Street 


S.A. CHICAGO 











Rensselaer “‘Corey”’ 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrant 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand 
ard specifications of the 
American Water Works 


Association 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
—E— 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 


General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 


Branches 


Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
Oliver Building 
Monadnock Block 
Starks Building 
Arctic Building 
Sharon Building 
Subway Terminal Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH - . . i 
CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE - ° ‘ a 
SEATTLE - ~ - “ ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO ° " 
LOS ANGELES - ™ ‘ 
NEW ENGLAND - - Charles L. Brown, 
Northboro, 


Mass. 
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M unicipal Consultants 


Expert Advice 


Future Planning 


is Economy is Efficiency 





Griffenhagen & Associates 


1911 


S 
7 Consultanis since 


An organization of specialists in municipal administration and finance; depart- 


_ ment organization, operation, and personnel; revenue and taxation; accounting, | 
s . . ° ’ } 

budget-making, and long-term expenditure programs. 
yn y 4 c 4 4 f 


Offering technical services in programs of improvement and economy. 


Hy- 


Offices: Chicago, New York, Hartford, Washington, Los Angeles 


and 
nd 

the 
rks 


Idg. Organized to assist municipalities and public 

: _ ° . . rT ip sub! , , | 
ling Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, Gas, groups in public utility valuations, 
ock . : i rates, franchises, accounting, \ 
ling Apprais ils, Rate Inv estigation and municipal surveys | 
“me Interstate Bldg., Western Pacific Bldg., JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 

ing / . S ANGELES, CALIF. ; . y - , 
ide. KANSAS CITY, MO LOS ANGELES, CALIF 280 Broadway New York. N. Y. 
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Write to: LaSalle-Wacker Building, Chicago 








CUTHBERT E. REEVES 
Consulting Engineer—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Consultant on Assessment Standardization 


Valuations for All Municipal Purposes. 








HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
& ASSOCIATES 


City Planning and Zoning 


Community Planning Landscape Architecture 
Municipal Engineering 
Railroad Grade Separation and Terminals 
317 N. itth Street St. 


Louis, Mo 

















BLACK & VEATCH 
rING ENGINEERS 


Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


CONSUI 


Sewerage, 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown Specialist in 
E. H. Dunmire Cc. |. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Filby - F . a . 
W.D. Weidiein F.&. Veatch G. R. Scott Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


770 Board of Trade Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ALEXANDER POTTER, C. E. 


Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert 


Water Supply and Purification Plans and Reports 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
50 Church Street 


NEW YORK 


Phone: Cortlandt 3195 


HENNINGSON ENGINEERING CO. 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 

Sewers, Paving, Waterworks, Light, Sewage Dis- 

posal, Water Purification, Appraisals, Reports 
Reliability—Courtesy—Service 

Reference— 

0 Satisfied Cities and Towns 

W rite Us Today 


326-30 Union State Bank Bldg., 


‘ . 
viore than 35) 


OMAHA, NEB. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


How to Reduce Municipal Expenditures. Here is what every municipal executive has been 
looking for—a check list of 295 specific suggestions for constructive economy in mu- 
nicipal government. By Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Editors of Public 
Management. “. . . It is a handbook of municipal housekeeping,”—New York Herald- 
Tribune. 24 pp. Price 15c. Less in quantity lots. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


City Manager Yearbook 1932, Pp. 274. Cloth-bound. $2. Proceedings of the 1931 Conference, 
; council-manager developments in 1931, and directory of council-manager cities and 

city managers. 

Recent Trends in American Municipal Government, Edited by Clarence E. Ridley. 1930. Pp 
38. $1. Ten articles by leading authorities on municipal administration. 

The Qualifications and Selection of a City Manager. 1930. 50c. Sets forth qualifications and 
suggests simple, careful, and effective appointment procedure. 

Municipal Self-Insurance of Workmen's Compensation. By F. R. Buechner, City Manager, 
Gladstone, Mich. (U. of C. Press, 1931) Pp. 72. $1.50. 

O ficial Directory of Council-Manager Cities and City Managers. Pp. 12. July 1, 1932. 25¢. 

Manual of Public W ‘orks and Accounting for Cities of 10,000 to 40,000 as installed “% Winona, 
Minnesota. Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records. 1932. $ 

Manual of Public Works Records and Administrative Practice for Cities of 50,000 to 200,000 
as installed in Troy, New York. Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records 
1932. $1. 


SEND ORDERS TO: 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
923 EAST 60th STREET, CHICAGO 
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_ In These Days of High Taxes and Fall: | 
| ing Incomes What About Rural 
Government ????? 
Years ago Gilbertson dubbed the county the dark continent 


of American politics. 


Authorities on local government from throughout the country 
discuss this problem in a special county government issue of the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 

If you are teaching state or municipal government— 

If you are trying to reduce your taxes— 

If you are just a citizen who wants to know what it’s all abour— 
You Can't Afford to Miss This Issue 


PRICE 50 CENTS OR FREE WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
Write for the special county issue of the Review to: 


| NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


| 309 East 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO TIME... 
A vital factor on many contracts, 
as every contractor knows. Time, 
the loss of which may quickly 


turn a prospective profit into a 
certain loss. 








In so far as rolling operations go, 
insure yourself by employing the 
roller in which you can place 
greatest dependence--The Buffalo- 
Springfield. 

Three wheel and tandems, steam 

or motor driven. Range of sizes 


and weights. Scarifier and other 
attachments optional. 


The Buffalo- 
Springfield 
Roller Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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4S & LOOMIS CO., CHICAGO 








Where the 
EAGLES 
hatch.... 


A trim new plane—just built 
for the United States Coast 
Guard by General Aviation 
Corporation, Baltimore — is 
deftly towed out to test its 
wings by the “Caterpillar” 
Tractor. 


The versatile “Caterpillar” 
Tractor’s usefulness to avia- 
tion extends from flying field 
and aircraft building to the 
vital duties of maintaining run- 
ways in all weather—to hos- 
tling planes to and from hangar 
stalls — to handling scores of 
routine and emergency jobs 
that require sure-footed, re- 
sponsive tractor power. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.,U.S.A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines 
Road Machinery 


(There’s a ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer 
ear You) 


Prices—f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois 


FIFTEEN .... $1100 
$1450 
TWENTY-FIVE . $1900 
THIRTY-FIVE . . $2400 
Sere «+s «2 « See 
SIXTY-FIVE . . . $3850 
DIESEL $6500 


ERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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